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ASCENSION  PARISH. 


LOCATION  AND  AREA. 

The  parish  of  Ascension,  Louisiana,  was  incorporated  in  the 
year  1807,  and  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State, 
about  seventy  miles  in  a westerly  direction  from  the  city  of  New 
Oileans.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bayou  Mancliae  and 
Amite  river,  which  form  the  dividing  lines  between  this  parish  and 
the  parishes  of  East  Baton  Rouge  and  Livingston ; on  the  south  by 
the  parishes  of  St.  James  and  Assumption:  on  the  east  by  Lake 
Maurepas  and  the  parish  of  St.  James,  and  on  the  west  by  the  par- 
ish of  Iberville.  It  contains  an  area  of  212,000  acres,  or  330  square 
miles  of  territory.  Its  topographic  features  present  a surface  pe- 
culiar to  no  other  parish  in  southern  Louisiana,  being  considered 
an  alluvial  or  river  parish,  yet  embracing,  besides  its  alluvial  por- 
tions, hilly  bluffs,  rolling  pine  lands,  prairie  marsh  and  overflowed 
swamps. 

Its  principal  water-courses  are  the  Mississippi  river,  which 
traverses  the  southwestern  portion  from  northwest  to  southeast ; 
the  Bayou  Lafourche,  which  runs  from  the  Mississippi  at  Donall- 
sonville  through  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  parish  and  thence 
through  Assumption  and  Lafourche  parishes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
the  Bayou  Manchac,  skirting  a portion  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  parish  and  flowing  into  the  Amite  river  at  Galvez  ; the  Amite 
river,  which  skirts  the  remaining  northern  boundary  of  the  parish 
and  flows  into  Lake  Maurepas.  These  four  are  the  navigable 
streams  of  Ascension. 

There  are  a number  of  minor  inland  water-courses,  including 
New  River,  Bayou  Conway,  Alligator  Bayou,  Bayou  Brand,  Elac-k 
Bayou,  Bayou  Vickner,  Bayou  Pierre,  Petite  Amite  river,  Bayou 
McCall,  Bayou  Oscar,  etc.  Spanish  Lake  is  the  only  considerable 
body  of  water  in  the  parish,  its  dimensions  being  about  one  mile  in 
length  by  one-half  mile  hi  width.  There  are  two  other  smaller  in- 
land lakes,  known  as  Lake  Villard  and  French  Lake,  supposed  to 
have  once  formed  a portion  of  the  bed  of  the  Amite  river. 
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CLIMATE. 

The  climate  is  probably  as  salubrious  and  healthful  as  that  of 
any  portion  of  the  United  States.  The  winters  are  brief  and  gen- 
erally mild,  snow  being  rarely  seen.  Spring  opens  early  in  Febru- 
ary and  swiftly  brings  forth  the  verdure  of  nature.  The  heat  of 
summer  is  moderated  by  balmy  breezes  wafted  from  the  bosoms  of 
Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Maurepas  on  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  the  south  and  the  great  Father  of  Waters  as  it  pursues  its  ma- 
jestic course  from  the  bluffs  of  Baton  Rouge  to  the  sea.  These  un- 
failing breezes  refresh  and  reinvigorate  both  man  and  bea.it.  The 
nights  are  almost  invariably  cool,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  summer 
solstice,  and  are  conducive  to  comfortable  rest  and  slumber. 

FORESTS. 

A large  area  of  the  parish  is  covered  by  dense  forests,  compris- 
ing nearly  every  species  of  wood  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Louis- 
iana. Valuable  mercantile  timber  of  various  kinds  abounds  in  vast 
quantities,  including  cypress,  pine,  several  species  of  oak,  gum, 
ash,  poplar,  beach,  magnolia  and  cherry. 

FAUNA. 

All  the  different  domestic  animals,  such  as  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  etc.,  thrive  well  and  require  but  little  care  to  be  kept 
in  excellent  condition,  pasturage  being  abundant  and  nutritious. 
Game  is  plentiful  in  the  unsettled  portions  of  the  parish.  Black 
bear  are  occasionally  found  in  the  jungles  back  of  the  plantations 
skirting  the  Mississippi  and  in  the  woods  of  the  New  River  section. 
Deer  are  quite  numerous,  as  also  are  the  various  species  of  small 
game,  such  as  squirrel,  raccoon,  opossom,  rabbit,  and  such  fur  ani- 
mals as  beavei,  otter,  mink  and  others.  The  wild  turkey  is  to  be 
found  in  certain  portions  of  the  New  River  section,  and  such  game 
birds  as  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe  abound  in  all  sections  of  the 
parish.  The  migratory  birds,  such  as  wild  geese,  brant,  ducks  of 
several  species,  pigeons  and  robins  abound  in  countless  numbers 


doling  tlie  fall  and  winter  season  and  afford  splendid  sport  and  in 
some  localities  remunerative  employment  to  hunters. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALS. 

There  has  never  been  any  geological  survey  made  of  the  parish, 
nor  any  prospective  report  thereof.  Beyond  a bright  substance 
occasionally  excavated  while  digging  wells  in  the  hilly  portions  of 
the  parish,  claimed  to  contain  a very  small  percentage  of  gold,  and 
a substratum  of  rock  or  hard  clay  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  same 
section,  and  which  assumes  the  appearance  of  iron  after  a brief  ex- 
posure to  the  sim,  no  minerals  are  known  to  exist  in  the  soil  of  this 
parish. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  agriculture  of  the  parish  consists  mainly  of  sugar  plant- 
ing. Rice  is  being  extensivelv  raised  and  its  culture  is  a growing 
industry.  Cotton  is  grown  quite  abundantly  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  palish,  very  little  attention  being  paid  to  its  culture  on 
the  lands  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  river,  where  sugar  proves  a 
more  profitable  crop.  Corn,  oats  and  peas  are  planted  universally 
as  forage  crops,  and  all  kinds  of  esculents,  vegetables,  garden  prod- 
ucts, fruits,  plants  and  flowers  indigenous  to  this  climate  grow  to 
perfection. 

The  manufactures  are  at  present  confined  to  the  production  of 
sugar,  lumber,  bricks,  shingles  and  ice.  There  are  thirty-nine  sugar- 
house0,  seven  sawmills,  several  brickyards  and  shingle  factories  and 
one  ice  factory  in  operation  in  the  parish. 

PRINCIPAL  SUGAR  PLANTATIONS. 

Evan  Hall  plantation,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  about  three  miles  above  the  town  of  Donaldsonville, 
owned  by  the  firm  of  McCall  Brothers  and  managed  by  Henry  Mc- 
Call, Esq.,  is  probably  the  largest  single  plantation  in  the  State,  and 
has  been  established  as  a plantation  for  over  one  hundred  years. 
Evan  Jones,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  present  owners.-  cultivated 


indigo  and  cotton  on  the  place  before  1789.  The  McCalls  have  a 
letter  of  his,  written  at  Pittsburg  during  that  year,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  starting  down  the  river  in  a flatboat  with  provisions  for 
his  plantation  at  the  head  of  Bayou  Lafourche.  Henry  McCall, 
grandfather  of  the  present  manager  and  part  owner  of  Evan  Hall, 
married  successively  two  daughters  of  Evan  Jones,  and  thus  be- 
came possessed  of  this  magnificent  estate,  which  is  now  held,  there- 
fore, by  the  fourth  generation  of  the  McCall  family.  Evan  Hall 
comprises  3500  acres  of  land,  2000  of  which  are  under  fence  and 
ditched.  Of  this  portion  nearly  1600  acres,  exclusive  of  the  area 
covered  by  ditches,  roads  and  pastures,  are  cultivated  in  sugar  cane, 
corn  and  peas.  Half  of  the  land  is  cultivated  by  a system  of  white 
tenantry,  the  tenants  delivering  their  cane  at  the  mill  at  a given 
price  per  ton,  regulated  annually  by  the  market  value  of  sugar,  a 
method  which  is  becoming  very  popular  and  profitable  in  the  sugar 
belt.  Evan  Hall  sugar-house  is  equipped  with  all  the  modern  ap- 
pliances and  improvements  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  including 
a mammoth  five-roller  mill,  clarifiers,  Yaryan  apparatus,  vacuum 
pan,  centrifugals,  granulators,  etc.,  all  of  finest  finish  and  hugest 
dimensions.  The  cane  crop  of  the  adjoining  McManor  plantation, 
owned  by  Messrs.  McCall  & Legendre,  is  annually  made  into  syrup 
at  the  McManor  mill  and  pumped  from  thence  to  Evan  Hall  sugar- 
house  through  a mile  and  a half  of  piping,  where  it  is  converted  into 
refined  sugars.  The  mammoth  Evan  Hall  sugar-house  turned  out 
last  season  over  3,800,000  lbs.  of  refined  sugar  and  4500  bbls.  of  mo- 
lasses in  less  than  sixty  days.  On  several  occasions  the  output  of 
the  vacuum  pan  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of  100,000  lbs.  of 
sugar  in  twenty-four  hours. 

On  the  dividing  line  of  the  Ascension  and  New  Hope  plantations 
— which  lie  immediately  above  the  McManor  plantation  and  form  a 
part  of  the  Oliver  Beirne  estate — stands  the  second  largest  sugar- 
house  in  the  State,  known  as  the  New  Hope,  and  erected  a few  years 
ago  at  the  enormous  cost  of  over  $200,000.  From  this  extensive 
establishment  more  than  2,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar  are  annually  turned 
out,  the  product  of  the  cane  crops  of  the  New  Hope  and  Ascension 
places. 
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On  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  are  several  very  ex- 
tensive, productive  and  valuable  sugar  estates,  among  which  is  the 
property  of  Messrs.  L.  A.  & C.  G.  Ellis,  recently  acquired  by  them 
from  Messrs.  John  Crossley  & Sons,  and  comprising  the  Mount 
Hournas,  Southwood  and  Riverside  plantations,  with  an  aggregate 
area  of  over  10,900  acres,  which  have  this  season  more  than  1500 
acres  of  cane  in  cultivation,  besides  several  hundred  acres  planted 
in  corn,  peas  and  other  forage  crops.  Mount  Hournas,  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  of  these  plantations,  contains  more  than  2500 
acres,  800  of  which  are  well  ditched,  fenced,  etc.,  and  in  a high  state 
of  cultivation.  It  yielded  last  season  over  2650  lbs.  of  dry  sugars  to 
the  acre,  and  its  aggregate  output  was  over  900,000  lb  3.  It  has  the 
latest  improved  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  refined  sugars. 
The  present  OAvners,  however,  are  putting  in  a larger  vacuum  pan, 
Avith  Ioav  pressure  system.  This  property  Avas  originally  acquired 
from  the  Hournas  Indians,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  numerous 
mounds  thrown  rip  by  that  tribe  of  aborigines  on  its  surface 
Mount  Hournas  has  been  operated  as  a sugar  plantation  for  over 
seventy  years,  and  attained  its  highest  state  of  cultivation  under  the 
ownership  and  management  of  Henry  Doyal,  avIio  OAvned  it  from  the 
year  1827  until  his  death  in  1858. 

Southwood  is  2400  acres  in  extent,  and  has  over  490  acres  in 
cane  this  season.  It  was  greatly  improved  under  the  ownership  of 
Messrs.  Crossley  & Sons,  and  takes  off  the  Riverside  crop  in  addi- 
tion to  its  oavii,  using  two  five-roller  mills,  two  vacuum  pans,  two 
sets  of  centrifugal-,  and  having  ample  tank  room  in  the  sugar-house 
for  another  ordinary  crop — in  fact,  there  are  two  complete  suo-ar 
mills  and  refineries  in  the  one  building.  Over  1,000,099  fcj.  of 
sugar  and  1200  bbl  ;.  of  molasses  were  turned  out  from  this  large 
sugar-house  last  season. 

Riverside  embraces  a tract  of  over  6090  acres,  only  450  of  which 
are  cultivated  in  cane  this  season.  There  is  a track  of  raileoad 
three  and  one-half  miles  lmg,  extending  from  Riverside  to  South- 
wood  sugar-house,  with  one  and  a half  miles  of  portable  track  in 
addition  to  than  of  the  main  line,  which  is  used  to  transport  the 
crop  of  Riverside  to  the  Southwood  mill,  175  cars  being  employed 
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for  that  purpose.  The  ownars  of  these  plantations  intend  in- 
creasing tli8  area  of  their  crops  if  they  find  the  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities of  their  mills  will  admit  of  it. 

Six  miles  below  Mount  Houmas  lie  the  contiguous  Ashland  and 
Bowdon  plantations,  formerly  owned  by  the  late  Duncan  F.  Ken- 
ner, but  now  the  property  of  Gen.  Joseph  L.  Brent.  The  home- 
stead or  Ashland  place  has  been  converted  almost  entirely  into  a 
lice  plantation  and  the  fine  sugar-house  recently  remodeled  as  a 
rice  mill,  with  a capacity  of  125  bbls.  of  clean  rice  per  day.  Ash- 
land produced  7500  bbls.  of  rough  rice  the  past  season  (1887),  the 
greater  portion  of  which  was  sent  to  market  uncleaned,  owing  to 
the  good  price  then  obtainable  for  the  grain  in  that  condition. 

Bowdon  plantation,  which  includes  the  Adolph  tract,  has  over 
1100  acres  in  a prime  state  of  cultivation,  and  yielded  last  season 
exceeding  1,500,000  lbs.  of  sugar  and  2000  bbls.  of  molasses.  There 
is  promise  of  as  large  a crop  this  year  on  both  Ashland  and  Bow- 
don, 500  acres  of  fine  rice  being  under  cultivation  on  the  former 
place. 

On  the  same  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  extreme  lower  portion  of 
the  parish,  are  seven  contiguous  plantations  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  the  late  Oliver  Beirue  and  forming  the  most  extensive  and  valu- 
able tract  of  sugar  property  under  one  ownership  in  the  State,  if 
not  in  the  United  States.  These  seven  places  are  known  as  River- 
ton, Donaldson,  Claik,  Conway,  Orange  Grove,  Monroe  and  Bruly 
plantations.  They  have  a frontage  of  three  miles  on  the  river  and 
extend  back  between  widely  diverging  lines,  covering  an  area  of 
over  18,200  acres.  The  combined  output  of  these  plantations  last 
season  was  about  0,000,000  tbs.  of  sugar  and  0000  bbls.  of  molasses. 
They  embrace  the  original  historic  Houmas  land  claim  which  has 
been  restricted  to  one  league  of  river  frontage  with  a depth  of 
eighty  arpents,  covering  the  grant  originally  conceded  to  the  Hou- 
mas Indians  and  sold  by  them  to  Maurice  Conway  and  Latil  in  1770- 
Primai  ily  the  grant  extended  only  forty  arpents  back  from  the 
river,  but  on  June  21,  1777,  the  Spanish  local  government  extended 
it  to  a depth  of  eighty  arpents.  The  holders  of  this  grant  subse- 
quently claimed  that  it  extended  back  to  Bayou  Manchae,  Amite 
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river  and  Lake  Maurepas,  covering  the  enormous  area  of  211,478.61 
acres,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  famous  Hournas  land  controversy  that 
lias  been  the  fruitful  cause  of  protracted  litigation  and  annoyance 
to  the  many  hundreds  of  settlers  in  the  rear  of  the  original  grant, 
but  now  that  the  extent  of  the  grant  has  been  definitively  deter- 
mined, this  controversy  may  be  considered  happily  ended. 

There  is  no  parish  in  the  State  having  as  many  large  and  well 
equipped  plantations  as  Ascension,  and  yet  it  is  quite  a small  par- 
ish, and  barely  one-third  of  its  area  is  covered  by  the  section  devo- 
ted to  the  production  of  sugar,  the  extensive  New  River  country 
raising  less  sugar  than  one  ordinary  plantation  on  the  Mississippi 
river. 


A NOTABLE  ENTERPRISE CENTRAL  SUGAR  FACTORY SMALL 

FARMS  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Six  miles  below  Bowdon,  on  the  same  bank  of  the  river,  nearly 
opposite  the  town  of  Donaldsonville,  we  come  to  the  Hermitage 
plantation,  which  also  formed  part  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Duncan 
F.  Kenner  until  recently,  when  it  was  acquired  by  the  Hermitage 
Planting  and  Manufacturing  Company  of  New  Orleans,  a corpora- 
tion composed  of  J.  H.  Maginnis,  A.  A.  Maginnis,  W.  D.  Maginnis, 
Jno.  T.  Nolan,  Sam’l  L.  Gilmore  and  P.  F.  Pescud,  chartered  under 
the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  this  State,  the  objects  and  purposes  of 
which  corporation  are,  among  others,  to  manufacture  and  refine 
sugar,  to  cultivate  cane,  rice,  ramie,  jute,  corn,  vegetables  or  other 
agricultural  crops  or  products,  to  make  contracts  in  relation  to  the 
cultivation  or  purchase  of  any  of  them,  to  acquire  and  carry  on 
mills  and  factories  suitable  for  any  of  said  purposes,  etc.  This  mag- 
nificent plantation  has  over  1000  acres  of  land  in  a high  state  of 
cultivation  and  boasts  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most  complete  sugar- 
houses  to  be  found  in  the  State.  It  is  a model  of  graceful  architec- 
ture and  convenient  appointments  which  attest  the  taste,  judgment 
and  skill  of  its  former  owner,  Col.  L.  A.  Bringier,  by  whom  it  was 
all  planned.  It  is  built  of  the  best  lake  brick,  is  roofed  with  slate 
throughout,  and  is  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  appliances,  de- 
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vices  and  appurtenances  to  conveniently  and  economically  manufac- 
ture and  refine  sugai’,  consisting  mainly  of  a mammoth  Leeds  6^  ft. 
three-roller  mill,  with  McDonald’s  hydraulic  pressure  regulator  at- 
tached, bagasse  burner  supplied  with  four  cylindrical  boilers,  sul- 
phur machine,  vacuum  pan  of  22,000  ibs.  capacity,  centrifugals, 
clarifiers,  tanks  holding  12,000  gallons  of  syrup,  and  all  the  essential 
pipes,  pumps,  connections,  etc.,  the  plant  being  capable  of  making 
60,000  Tbs.  of  sugar  per  day. 

From  the  upper  line  of  this  plantation,  following  the  river  up 
to  the  lower  line  of  Bowdon,  lies  a rich  area  of  land,  ranking  very 
high  for  fertility  and  offering  an  inviting  field  for  investment  to  the 
immigrant  having  a few  hundred  dollars  at  his  disposal  and  desir- 
ous of  settling  on  the  banks  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  one  of  the 
noblest  rivers  in  the  woild,  to  engage  either  in  truck  or  sugar 
farming,  or  both.  It  is  mostly  settled  by  small  but  thrifty,  indus- 
trious and  peaceable  farmers  and  truck-growers,  whose  farms  vary 
from  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  acres.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
what  are  known  as  Darrow  and  Point  Settlements  and  between  the 
former  and  the  Bowdon  plantation,  there  are  about  twenty  small 
places  for  sale,  all  fronting  the  river,  and  containing  from  twenty- 
five  to  two  hundred  acres  each,  which  are  all  more  or  less  improved 
and  can  be  bought  for  thirty  to  sixty  dollars  per  acre,  according  to 
their  size  and  improvements.  They  are  all  within  convenient  dis- 
tance from  the  steam  ferry  crossing  the  river  hourly  from  Donald- 
sonville,  thus  affording  settlers  and  their-  children  easy  access  to  all 
the  churches,  schools  and  stores  in  the  town. 

Since  the  war  and  until  now  there  has  been  little  demand  for 
these  lands  by  reason  of  the  want  of  a centrally  located  sugar-house 
or  sugar  refinery  near  enough  to  j ustify  the  small  planters  to  en- 
gage in  the  culture  of  sugar  cane,  which  is  by  far  the  most  remu- 
nerative and  at  the  same  time  the  surest  crop  that  can  be  raised  on 
them.  But  this  will  not  last  long,  for  the  Hermitage  Planting  and 
Manufacturing  Company  are  building  a railroad  from  their  Hermit- 
age sugar-house  and  refinery,  having  for  its  objective  point  the  Gem 
plantation  four  miles  above,  crossing  all  the  intervening  lands  just 
described.  Henceforth  the  farmers  along  the  route  of  this  road 
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will  find  themselves  in  a position  to  go  into  the  cultivation  of  cane, 
to  which  these  lands  are  peculiarly  adapted,  with  bright  prospects 
of  disposing  of  their  crops  profitably.  Indeed,  the  projectors  of 
this  railroad  have  already  contracted  with  the  owners  of  some  of 
these  lands  to  buy  all  the  cane  raised  by  them  annually  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  delivered  on  the  cars  at  each  place  at  a certain  price 
j3er  ton,  to  be  regulated  by  the  maiket  value  of  sugar. 

Now,  to  give  the  immigrant  a clear  and  intelligent  idea  of  the 
productiveness  of  these  lands  and  the  profitable  results  of  industry 
and  proper  cultivation,  we  will  mention  Mr.  Orville  Thibodeaux  as 
a characteristic  example.  This  gentleman  owns  about  forty  acres 
of  land  in  the  section  now  under  consideration,  one  and  a half  miles 
above  Darrow,  on  the  Point,  and  about  the  centre  of  the  twenty 
tracts  which  are  for  sale.  He  says  that  his  lands  produce  about 
forty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  annually  and  fifteen  barrels  of  Irish 
potatoes.  The  latter  he  plants  eaily  in  February,  in  rows  six  feet 
apart,  and  in  April,  when  he  works  them  for  the  last  time,  he  plants 
com  between  the  rows  which,  with  one  plowing,  averages  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  thus  making  two  crops  on  the  same  land.  Last 
year  he  cultivated  a few  acres  in  cane,  as  an  experiment,  which 
yielded  thirty-one  tons  per  acre  without  the  use  of  a pound  of  any 
kind  of  fertilizer,  and  which  he  sold  at  the  sugar-house  of  Hermit 
age  plantation  for  $3.75  per  ton.'  or  $116.25  for  the  product  of  one 
acre  of  land.  He  says  that  the  cultivation,  harvest  and  delivery  of 
an  acre  of  cane  did  not  cost  over  $40.  Thus  with  a yield  of  thirty- 
one  tons  per  acre  a net  profit  of  $76.25  per  acre  can  be  realized. 
Cotton  yields  about  1000  lbs.  per  acre. 

Let  us  give  anotner  example  which  illustrates  the  amazing  de- 
gree of  fertility  possessed  by  these  lands.  Mr.  J.  N.  Braud,  who 
has  had  many  years’  experience  in  truck  farming  in  Darrow,  says 
that  cabbage  planted  as  late  as  September  and  thoroughly  cultiva- 
ted will  yield  4000  good  heads  per  acre,  which  sell  readily  in  the 
New  Orleans  maiket  at  five  cents  per  head,  and  if  peddled  in  the 
neighborhood  and  in  the  Donaldsonville  market,  as  he  usually  does, 
at  ten  cents  per  liea  L Onions  yield  on  an  average  one  hundred 
bbls.  per  acre,  commanding  from  $2  to  $3  per  bbl.  All  other  veg- 
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etables,  both,  winter  and  summer,  can  be  cultivated  profitably  at 
small  cost  and  find  a ready  market  at  remunerative  prices. 

To  borrow  the  language  of  Mr.  Henry  McCall  in  a paper  on  the 
cultivation  of  cane  for  sale,  read  by  him  before  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Planters’  Association,  “ In  what  part  of  this  country  or  in  the  world 
is  there  such  an  opening  for  thrifty,  industrious  farmers  ? ” 

WATER  AND  RAIL  COMMUNICATION. 

Ascension  is  peculiarly  blessed  in  the  matter  of  communication 
with  the  outer  world.  Besides  the  unequaled  advantages  offered  by 
the  great  Mississippi  river  for  transportation  and  communication, 
the  Bayou  Lafourche  traverses  Aj  miles  of  the  richest  territory  of 
the  parish  ; the  Amite  and  Manchac  on  the  north  are  navigable  all 
the  year  ; the  Texas  and  Pacific  railway  runs-  through  the  southern 
portion  of  the  parish  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi ; the 
Louisville,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  railway  (commonly  known  as  the 
Mississippi  Valley  route)  traverses  the  parish  similaily  on  the  left 
bank,  and  energetic  measures  are  on  foot  to  secure  the  eaily  con- 
struction of  the  Lafourche,  Assumption  and  Ascension  railroad  on 
the  line  already  surveyed  and  staked  out  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Lafourche  from  Donaldsonville  to  Thibodaux. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  parish,  according  to  the  census  of  1880, 
was  16,895,  of  whom  5965  were  whites  and  10,930  blacks.  There 
has  undoubtedly  been  a considerable  increase  since  1880,  and  lowest 
estimates  place  the  present  number  of  inhabitants  in  excess  of 
20.000. 

EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES. 

The  educational  advantages  of  the  parish  are  excellent  and  in 
a progressive  state.  There  are  two  higher  public  academies  in  the 
town  of  Donaldsonville,  one  for  white  and  one  for  colored  children 
besides  a number  of  sectarian  and  private  institutions  of  learning. 
The  academies  refeired  to  are  open  nine  months  of  the  year,  under 


the  management  of  first-class  corps  of  teachers,  and  are  institutions 
of  which  any  community  might  well  feel  proud.  There  are  twenty- 
nine  other  public  schools  scattered  throughout  the  parish,  in  every 
neighborhood,  which  are  kept  open  six  months  of  the  year.  The 
work  of  public  education  is  under  the  supervision  of  a Board  of 
School  Directors  composed  of  nine  members,  all  prominent  and 
public  spirited  citizens,  selected  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  people  and  commissioned  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  officers  of  the  School  Board  are  a President,  Secretary 
and  Parish  Superintendent,  the  Parish  Treasurer  being  custodian 
of  the  school  fund.  The  Directors  appoint  auxiliary  or  visiting 
trustees  in  then  respective  wards,  and  teachers  are  selected  by 
competitive  examination. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  FINANCES. 

The  general  administration  of  parochial  affairs — such  as  the 
control  of  levees,  roads,  bridges,  drainage,  etc.,  the  imposition  of 
taxes  under  the  limitation  of  the  State  constitution  and  laws,  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  revenues  derived  therefrom— -is  vested  in  a 
body  known  as  the  Police  Jury,  composed  of  eight  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  one  from  each  Police  Jury 
ward  ; and  no  better  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  this  mode  of  selec- 
tion need  be  cited  than  the  record  of  this  parish  for  the  past  ten 
years.  When  the  present  law  governing  the  formation  of  Police 
Juries  went  into  effect,  Ascension  had  an  outstanding  debt  of  more 
than  $20,000, -and  its  paper  was  hawked  about  at  fifty  per  cent,  and 
less  of  par  value.  To-day  the  parish  is  out  of  debt,  there  are  sev- 
eral thousands  of  dollars  in  its  treasury,  its  loads  and  levees  are  in 
good  condition,  all  current  expenses  are  paid  hi  cash,  liberal  contri- 
butions have  been  made  for  the  building  of  school-houses,  mainte- 
nance of  a fire  department  in  Donal Jsonvill?,  encouragement  of 
immigration  and  other  objects  affecting  the  public  welfare,  and  a 
magnificent  brick  court-house,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  public 
buildings  in  the  rural  parishes  of  Louisiana,  has  been  recently  con- 
structed at  a cost  of  about  $19,500.  The  officers  of  the  Police  Jury 
are  a President,  Cleik  and  Treasurer,  selected  by  themselves,  and 
all  items  of  expenditure  are  scrutinized  by  a finance  committee'. 
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All  the  general  parochial  offices — District  Judge,  District  At- 
torney, Representative,  Sheriff,  Clerk  of  Court  and  Recorder,  and 
Coroner — are  tilled  by  competent  white  citizens,  elected  by  the 
combined  suffrages  of  . white  and  colored  voters,  and  the  utmost 
harmony  and  good  feeling  prevail  between  the  races  throughout  the 
parish.  The  Sheriff  is  ex  officio  Tax  Collector  and  the  Clerk  of 
Court  ex  officio  Recorder  of  Mortgages,  etc.  The  Assessor,  who  is 
also  Register  of  Voters,  the  Returning  Officer  and  the  Inspector  of 
Weights  and  Measures  are  all  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Justices 
of  the  Peace  and  Constables  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  ten 
justice  wards  into  which  the  parish  is  subdivided,  while  Road  and 
Levee  Inspectors  are  chosen  by  the  Police  Jury. 

The  total  assessment  pf  taxable  property  in  the  parish  of  As- 
cension in  the  year  1888  is  $2,014,100,  upon  which  the  State  and 
parish  taxes  are  predicated  at  the  rate  of  six  mills  for  State,  five 
mills  for  levees  and  ten  mills  for  the  parish  taxes.  The  budget  of 
contingent  expenses  of  the  parish  for  the  current  year  is  $23,407, 
derived  as  follows  : from  tax  rolls,  1888,  $19,237:  licenses,  $4170; 
making  in  the  aggregate  twenty-three  thousand,  four  hundred  and 
seven  dollars.  Out  of  this  amount  the  public  schools  get  over  $4- 
000,  their  ratio  being  two  mills  of  current  parish  taxes,  besides  the 
poll  tax  of  one  dollar  per  capita  on  the  adult  males,  in  addition  to 
the  quota  the  parish  receives  from  the  general  school  fund  of  the 
State,  which  is  based  upon  the  number  of  educable  children  in  the 
parish. 

YIELDS  OF  SUGAli,  MOLASSES,  RICE  AND  COTTON. 

In  1861  Ascension  produced  30,000  hhds.  of  sugar,  mostly  open 
kettle  product,  only  six  vacuum  pans  being  then  in  use.  In  1882 
the  parish  produced  over  20,000  hlids.,  but  mostly  vacuum  pan 
sugars,  and  the  aggregate  weight  of  the  two  crops  would  not  differ 
very  materially.  Twenty  vacuum  pans  were  in  use  in  the  latter 
year  out  of  a total  of  thirty-nine  sugar-houses.  The  plantations 
lying  on  the  light  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  made  14,000  hhds. 
of  sugar  in  1861.  14,090  hhds.  .in  the  year  1882,  and  probably  17,000 
hhds.  in  1887.  The  left  bank  is  not  making  so  much  sugar  as  the 


ri«ht  bank,  owing-  to  the  fact  that  large  tracts  of  land  on  the  former 
are  being  devoted  to  rice  culture.  Waterloo,  Linwood,  Ashland  and 
Bocage  plantations  turn  out  annually  in  the  aggregate  from  15,000 
to  20,000  bbls.  of  rough  rice,  whereas,  such  places  as  Evan  Hall, 
McManor,  Palo  Alto,  Souvenir,  St.  Emma,  New  Hope,  Ascension, 
Peytavin,  Teller’s  Riverside,  and  Point  Homnas,  all  on  the  right 
bank,  are  now  making  from  50‘to  100  per  cent,  more  sugar  than  in 
the  palmy  days  before  the  war. 

The  rice  crop  of  the  past  season  was  about  30,000  bbls.  No 
rice  was  produced  in  1861.  The  cotton  crop  of  the  parish  in  1861 
was  about  1000  bales ; that  of  1887  reached  an  aggregate  of  3300 
bales.  The  entire  area  of  land  planted  in  cotton  in  1861  was  in  the 
New  River  region,  but  in  1887  fully  11  per  cent,  of  the  entire  yield 
was  grown  on  lands  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  river.  New  River 
produced  400  hhds.  of  sugar  last  year  against  none  in  1861. 


THE  NEW  RIVER  SECTION. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  Police  Jury  wards  of  Ascension,  com- 
monly known  as  the  New  River  section  of  the  parish,  are  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  tlieir  southern  boundary 
running  parallel  with  the  river  at  a distance  of  eighty  arpents  there- 
from, and  they  embrace  all  that  portion  of  the  parish  lying  north  of 
this  boundary,  covering  an  area  of  over  140,000  acres,  or  about  2^0 
square  miles  of  territory.  O wing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  land 
titles  growing  out  of  the  noted  Houmas  claim  hereinbefore  referred 
to,  which  covers  the  whole  of  this  section,  fully  one-third  of  its  lands 
are  yet  vacant  and  unsettled.  The  settled  or  improved  portions  are 
mostly  contiguous  to  New  River,  Bayou  Manchac  and  Amite  liver, 
with  a settlement  here  and  there  along  Conway  and  Black  bayous, 
and  other  water-courses,  and  also  along  the  southern  boundary  of 
this  section  as  above  described. 
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character  of  the  new  river  lands  and  timber. 

The  lands  of  tliis  region  can  be  placed  in  three  distinct  classes, 
alluvial,  table  and  hill  lands;  the  Cunway,  the  New7  River  section 
proper,  and  portions  of  the  Black  bayou  and  Manckac  lands  are 
alluvial;  most  of  the  lands  lying  contiguous  to  the  Manchac  and 
Amite  river  are  rolling  or  hill  lands,  the  soil  being  a black  loam, 
mixed  with  considerable  sand ; the  lands  from  the  Amite  river  to 
Black  bayou  are  table  lands,  slightly  undulating,  the  soil  of  a light 
sandy  character.  The  latter  section  contains  many  heavy  brakes  of 
cypress  timber,  interspersed  w ith  a tine  class  of  short-leaved  pine, 
capable  of  yielding  vast  quantities  of  marketable  lumber  which  will 
be  a source  of  great  wealth  to  the  parish  whenever  adequate  trans- 
portation facilities  are  afforded  for  conveying  it  to  market.  This 
section  is  very  sparsely  settled,  but  the  few  enterprising  people  wTho 
have  located  there  are  independent,  prosperous  and  happy. 

Most  of  the  unimproved  lands  of  the  entire  New  River  section 
are  heavily  timbered  with  every  wood  known  to  the  southern  cli- 
mate, the  red  gum,  oak  (of  various  species),  ash  and  hickory,  pre- 
ponderating along  Bayou  Conway,  New  River  and  their  tributaries. 
The  poplar,  beech,  magnolia,  together  with  the  other  timber  men- 
tioned, abound  in  almost  unlimited  quantities  on  the  hills  near  the 
Manchac.  The  timber  alone  of  this  section  will  yield  an  immense 
revenue  if  it  is  ever  utilized  for  mercantile  or  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. A proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  recent  establishment  of 
a paying  enterprise  at  the  Audubon  Mills  on  the  Bayou  Manchac  in 
East  Baton  Rouge  parish,  about  two  miles  below  Hampton’s  Ferry. 
The  proprietor  is  C.  C.  Chandler  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  J.  W.  Chand- 
ler agent.  Here,  bersides  saving  cypress  and  other  timber  for 
mercantile  or  building  purposes,  band-saws  and  other  improved 
machinery  are  employed  in  preparing  for  the  northern  market  scroll- 
work, banisters,  material  for  manufacture  of  furniture,  railway  cars 
wagons  and  other  vehicles.  Most  of  the  timber  for  the  latter  pur- 
poses is  now  taken  from  the  immense  forests  near  the  mill  on  the 
Ascension  side  of  the  Manchac.  Shipments  are  made  direct  from 
the  mills  to  New7  Oi  leans  on  the  steamboats  plying  in  the  Amite 
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river  and  the  Manchac  twice  or  three  times  a week,  placed  on  the 
cars  at  the  New  Basin  and  thence  conveyed  to  western  and  north- 
ern markets.  Fifty  of  such  enterprises  could  find  profitable  em- 
ployment for  many  years  if  scattered  over  this  extensive  section. 

If  the  projectors  of  the  Natchez  and  Fort  Scott  railroad  are 
wise  they  will  extend  their-  line  down  from  Clinton,  Louisiana,  cross- 
ing the  Manchac  in  the  vicinity  of  Hope  Villa,  thence  in  a south- 
easterly direction  across  lower  New  River  near  St.  Amant,  thence 
out  to  Orange  Grove  plantation  and  on  to  New  Orleans.  This 
would  tap  one  of  the  heaviest  belts  of  timber  in  the  State  and  open 
up  an  undeveloped,  rich  and  productive  country. 

FACILITIES  FOR  TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  people  of  the  New  River  section  now  have  facilities  for 
travel  and  transportation  both  by  river  and  rail,  since  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  Valley  railway,  two  lines  of  steamers  travers- 
ing the  northern  boundary  of  their  region  in  the  Amite  river  and 
Bayou  Manchac  for  a distance  of  over  thirty  miles,  and  the  railroad 
running  near  the  southern  boundary.  The  people  of  lower  New 
River  utilize  Bayous  Black  and  Vickner  in  getting  freights  to  and 
from  the  Amite  during  seasons  of  high  water  and  bad  roads,  but 
hauling  oveiland  is  usually  resorted  to  when  the  roads  are  dry  and 
the  water  low.  A few  hundred  dollars  judiciously  expended  by  the 
government  in  improving  the  navigation  of  these  bayous  would  be 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  settlers  and  business  of  the  adjacent 
country  and  materially  enhance  the  drainage. 

BAYOU  MANCHAC HOW  IT  WAS  CLOSED. 

The  project  of  reopening  Bayou  Manchac  through  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  is  one  that  has  excited  much  discussion,  having  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  Congress  on  tvco  occasions,  when  surveys 
were  ordered  with  a view  of  determining  the  advisability  of  carrying- 
out  the  scheme  by  placing  locks  in  the  river  bank  at  the  head  of  the 
Manchac.  Should  this  be  accomplished  it  would  afford  good  and 
safe  navigation  through  to  Amite  liver,  Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pont- 
chartrain,  and  thence  to  New  O, leans  or  into  the  Gull.  Tnis  route 
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would  pass  through  one  of  the  tinest  cypress  and  pine  lumber  re- 
gions in  Louisiana. 

Before  Bayou  Manchac  was  closed  at  its  source  it  was  a navi- 
gable stream  of  such  depth  that  Gen.  Jackson,  during  the  war  of 
1812,  feared  that  the  British  beet  might  reach  the  Mississippi 
through  the  route  just  described  and  thus  Hank  his  army  at  New 
< h leans,  hence  he  took  the  precaution  of  obstructing  the  channel  of 
the  Manchac,  principally,  it  is  believed,  by  felling  trees  into  the 
stream.  There  is  a tradition  quite  generally  credited  that  Gen. 
Jackson  closed  the  Manchac  by  building  the  dyke  across  its  source 
at  the  Mississippi,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  work  was  accomplished 
in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature  approved  March 
25),  1826,  by  Governor  Henry  Johnson,  and  under  the  supervision  of 
a commission  created  by  said  act  and  lomposed  of  James  Neilson, 
John  Kleinpeter  and  Wm,  Webb  of  East  Baton  Rouge  parish,  Chas. 
De Armas  and  Philip  Winfree  of  Iberville. 

VALUABLE  DEPOSITS  OF  FINE  CLAYS. 

Eire  clay  is  found  in  abundance  on  the  Manchac,  as  well  as  a 
clay  suitable  for  pottery  and  porcelain  ware  of  the  tinest  finish,  be- 
ing wholly  free  from  sand  or  grit.  This  fact  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  discovery  of  large  quantities  of  broken  pottery  on  and  near 
the  farm  of  Wm.  King,  Esq.,  affording  abundant  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  an  extensive  pottery  tiel.l  and  kilns  which  were  oper- 
ated by  early  Spanish  settlers  or  the  Indians,  most  probably  the 
latter.  A fortune  might  readily  be  realized  by  the  establishment  of 
a manufactory  for  the  utilization  of  this  clay,  as  ready  transporta- 
tion to  the  New  Orleans  market  is  afforded  by  the  Manchac. 

Hampton’s  ferry. 

Hampton's  Ferry,  named  in  honor  of  Major  John  S.  Hampton, 
who  owned  the  place  at  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war,  is  a beautiful 
little  village  situated  on  the  Bayou  Manchac  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion, directly  opposite  the  village  of  Hope  Villa.  This  point  is  where 
the  New  River,  Manchac  and  Baton  Rouge  road  crosses  the  Man- 
chac. That  road  was  the  main  highway  for  oveiland  travel  from 
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New  Orleans  or  Donaldson  ville  to  Baton  Rouge  in  ante  bellum 
days. 

A notable  instance  of  wlrat  may  be  accomplished  by  industry, 
integrity  and  judicious  investment  in  this  section  is  furnished  by 
the  career  of  Mr.  O.  A.  Bullion.  This  gentleman  clerked  in  the 
store  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Booth  at  Hope  Villa  for  many  years;  bought  a 
piece  of  land  on  the  Ascension  side  of  the  Manehac  and  began  bus- 
iness for  his  own  account  in  1881.  The  valuable  and  substantial 
improvements  he  has  made  within  the  past  few  years — including  a 
new,  more  pretentious  and  commodious  store  building,  a two-story 
gin  and  mill,  with  seed  crusher  and  other  machinery  of  the  very 
best  quality — attest  his  deserved  prosperity.  Mr.  Bullion  has 
shipped  from  Hampton’s  Ferry  between  June  1,  1884,  and  June  1, 
1888,  2231  bales  of  cotton,  154  hhds.  of  sugar,  414  bbls.  of  molasses 
and  100,000  doz.  eggs,  besides  large  quantities  of  moss,  wool,  hides, 
beeswax,  poultry  and  other  country  produce.  This  extensive  trade 
was  done  in  the  face  of  lively  competition  from  merchants  on  the 
Hope  Villa  side  of  the  Manchac. 

PRAIRIE  VILLE. 

Prairieville,  situated  about  two  and  one-half  miles  south  of 
Hampton’s  Ferry,  is  a tine  business  site,  surrounded  by  high  and 
productive  lands,  occupied  by  a thrifty  and  prosperous  class  of 
small  farmers.  Mr.  Hercule  Landry  is  owner  of  the  store  at  this 
point  and  postmaster  of  Prairieville  postoffice.  The  fact  that  he 
has  recently  erected  a fine,  commodious  store  building  to  take  the 
place  of  his  old  stand,  is  an  evidence  of  the  flourishing  character  of 
his  trade. 

DUTCH  TOWN. 

Two  and  a half  miles  farther  south  is  Dutchtown,  formerly 
known  as  Dutch  Stores,  where  there  are  to  be  found  a large  store, 
two-story  cotton  gin,  saw  and  grist  mill,  an  extensive  sugar  planta- 
tion, and  the  largest  and  best  equipped  sugar-house  hr  the  New 
River  section,  all  conducted  by  Mr.  Leon  Picard,  who  is  also  Post- 
master of  Dutchtown  postoffice,  located  at  this  place,  and  member  of 
the  Police  Jury  for  the  eighth  ward. 
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GONZALES. 

About  seven  miles  southeast  of  Dutchtown,  on  the  south  bank 
of  New  river,  is  located  another  business  stand  and  postoffice,  called 
Gonzales,  where  Messrs.  Gonzales  & Percy  conduct  a line  store 
and  do  a flourishing  business.  Mr.  Jos.  Gonzales,  Jr.,  a member  of 
this  firm,  is  Postmaster.  Directly  across  New  river  is  located  a fine 
steam  cotton  gin  and  mill,  owned  by  Mr.  L.  Picard  and  managed 
by  Mr.  Adam  Braud,  who  also  cultivates  a profitable  little  cane 
farm. 

Further  down  New  river  the  improved  condition  of  the  farms 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  evidences  the  productive  character 
of  the  soil  and  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  agricultural  pursuits. 
Among  others  the  model  farm  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Gonzales  is  worthy  of 
special  mention.  This  thrifty  and  painstaking  cotton  and  cane 
planter  has  recently  applied  steam  power  to  his  substantial  and 
commodious  gin  and  grist  mill. 


ST.  AMANT. 

Two  miles  farther  down  is  the  village  of  St.  Amant,  which 
boasts  two  extensive  stores,  among  the  finest  in  the  parish,  a new 
Catholic  Chapel,  a new  and  roomy  public  school-house  and  several 
handsome  private  residences,  notably  those  of  Capt.  Jos.  Gonzales, 
Dr.  P.  T.  St.  Amant  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Ferguson.  The  mercantile  es- 
tablishments at  this  point  are  conducted  respectively  by  Messrs. 
Jos.  St.  Amant  & Co.  and  M.  Heyman  & Co.  Hon.  Jos.  St.  Amant, 
the  leading  member  of  the  first  named  firm,  was  elected  in  April 
last  to  represent  the  parish  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Louisiana  for  a term  of  four  years,  and  is  also  Postmaster 
of  St.  Amant  postoffice. 

Just  below  this  village  are  Messrs.  Guedry  & Thompkins’  fine 
two  story  cotton  gin  and  grist  mill,  a spacious  Baptist  church,  and 
the  attractive  residences  of  Messrs.  A.  M.  Guedry  and  Solomon 
Barman.  With  railroad  communication  this  fertile  and  lovely  sec- 
tion would  undoubtedly  become  one  of  the  most  fiouiishino-  and 
populous  in  the  parish. 
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GALVEZ — A HISTORIC  SPOT. 

Among  the  numerous  places  of  interest  in  the  eighth  ward  is 
the  port  of  Galvez,  on  the  Amite  near  the  mouth  of  the  Manchac, 
which  is  deserving  of  special  notice  as  a particularly  eligible  point 
for  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  lumber  trade,  as  it  is  located 
in  the  geographical  centre  of  an  immense  woodland  which  only 
awaits  the  coming  of  capital  and  enterprise  to  yield  up  its  untold 
wealth.  This  point  is  near  the  site  of  the  old  town  of  Galvez, 
where  the  pioneers  of  civilization  in  Louisiana  founded  a small  city 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  which  was  then  a centre  of  politi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  society.  Galvez  was  once  the  capital  of  the 
province,  where  the  Governor  resided  and  the  chief  dignitary  of 
the  dominant  Roman  Catholic  Church  dispensed  papal  laws.  Not 
a vestige  of  the  ancient  town  remains  save  here  and  there  small  bits 
of  brick  and  mortar  which  the  trickling  rain  or  burrowing  snouts  of 
swine  unearth  to  bear  mute  evidence  that  here  was  once  a brick- 
paved  city,  said  to  have  contained  a thousand  inhabitants  or  more. 
The  spot  is  to-day  the  sole  property  of  a lineal  descendant  of  the 
brave  explorers  who  founded  the  town.  Mr.  Miguel  Gonzales,  who 
has  attained  more  than  fourscore  years,  is  the  lone  inhabitant  and 
owner  of  the  site  of  this  ancient  city. 


CHOP  YIELD. 

The  New  River  section  produced  duiing  the  year  1887  over 
3000  bales  of  cotton.  400  hints,  of  sugar  and  1200  bbls.  of  molasses, 
besides  a large  quantity  of  esculents  and  garden  products  which 
found  ready  sale  in  the  New  Orleans  market,  as  well  as  corn,  oats, 
and  other  forage  crops  in  abundance  for  home  consumption. 


INDUCEMENTS  TO  IMMIGRANTS. 

Immigrants  with  a small  amount  of  capital  and  a fair  supply 
of  industry  and  perseverance  cannot  find  a better  place  in  the 
State  to  locate  than  this  New  River  section  of  Ascension.  More 
than  49,000  acres  of  vacant  public  land  are  to  be  found  within  its 


limits,  eligible  to  entry  under  the  homestead  laws.  The  definite 
settlement  of  the  long  pending  Houmas  land  controversy  has  lifted 
the  cloud  which  heretofore  hung  over  the  title  of  this  extensive 
tract,  and  under  the  operation  of  existing  laws  its  broad  acres  are 
reserved  for  the  benefit  of  actual  settlers  exclusively. 

Th  ese  lands  are  all  of  the  richest  quality,  the  alluvial  portions 
necessarily  requiring  more  or  less  drainage  in  order  that  the  full 
benefits  of  the  incomparable  richness  of  the  soil  may  be  obtained. 
A large  proportion  of  the  vacant  lands,  however,  are  of  a gently 
lolling  character  aud  need  little  or  no  ditching. 

Besides  the  public  land  feature  as  an  inducement  to  immi- 
grants, there  are  more  than  5000  acres  with  unquestionable  private 
titles,  lying  on  the  Manchac,  Amite  and  vicinity,  for  sale  at  prices 
varying  from  $2  to  $8  per  acre,  according  to  quantity  or  value  of 
timber  or  improvements  thereon.  One  of  these  tracts  alone  con- 
tains 1600  acres  and  offers  a fine  opportunity  for  speculation  or 
settlement. 

There  are,  besides,  a number  of  improvement  rights  on  public 
lands  in  this  section  which  can  be  bought  for  comparatively  nomi- 
nal sums.  These  tracts  vary  in  size  from  40  to  160  acres,  and  many 
of  them  are  admirably  located  and  peculiarly  fitted  for  stock  farms. 
The  soil  is  very  productive,  and  sugar  cane,  cotton,  rice,  jute,  corn, 
oats,  potatoes,  peanuts,  fruits  and  vegetables  of  various  kinds  grow 
luxuriantly  and  attain  a high  degree  of  perfection.  The  grape 
flourishes  wherever  planted  and  yields  large  returns  of  delicious 
fruit.  Oranges,  bananas,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  quinces,  figs  and 
pecans  thrive  well.  Persimmons,  muscadines  and  wild  plums  are  to 
be  found  in  profusion  and  are  very  toothsome.  Domestic  stock — 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs — roam  at  large  in  the 
woods,  grazing  upon  the  abundant  growth  of  grasses  in  summer, 
and  subsisting  on  the  dense  wild  cane  and  plentiful  supply  of  acorns 
in  winter,  seldom  requiring  any  extra  feed.  This  part  of  Ascension 
can  verily  be  called  the  stock  grower’s  home. 


THE  TOWN  OF  DON ALDSONVI LLE. 


Donaldsonville,  the  parish  seat  of  Ascension,  is  located  on  the* 
right  hank  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  point  where  the  Bayou  La- 
fourche takes  its  source  from  the  former  stream.  It  is  distant  from 
New  Orleans  seventy-eight  miles  by  river  and  sixty-five  miles  by 
rail.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Louisiana,  having  been  incor- 
porated in  1813,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  State  from  the  year  1830 
to  1831.  Unlike  most  old  towns,  however,  it  presents  few  evidences 
of  antiquity  or  decay.  On  the  contrary,  its  general  appearance  is 
that  of  a place  of  recent  origin,  and  but  for  the  venerable  Catholic 
church  on  the  lower  line  of  the  corporation  and  a few  old  residence 
buildings,  the  observer  unacquainted  with  its  history  might  readily 
class  it  with  the  numerous  towns  that  have  sprung  up  along  the 
lines  of  railway  constructed  in  Louisiana  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  This  comparatively  youthful  aspect  is  due  in  great  measur  e 
to  the  fact  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  town  was  burned  by  the 
Federals  in  1862  and  1863,  and  all  this  portion  has  been  rebuilt 
since  that  period  of  civil  strife  and  carnage.  The  town  is  symmet- 
rically laid  off,  all  of  its  streets  excepting  Crescent  aad  Lafourche 
— the  former  taking  its  name  from  its  semi-circular  shape  and  the 
latter  from  the  stream  whose  course  it  follows — intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles.  Mississippi  street,  the  main  business  thor- 
oughfare, runs  parallel  with  the  mighty  river  on  which  the  town 
fronts,  and  a number  of  large  and  handsome  stores,  an  imposing 
three-story  hotel  recently  erected,  and  the  large  market-house 
standing  opposite  the  steamboat  wharf,  give  this  street  a metropol- 
itan appearance  when  viewed  from  the  river.  The  magnificent 
brick  court-house,  just  completed,  which  faces  the  public  square  : 
the  attractive  public  school  buildings  known  as  the  Ascension  and 
Donaldsonville  Academies  ; the  handsome  buildings  and  grounds  of 
the  St.  Vincent’s  Institute : the  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  Methodist 
and  other  churches  ; the  Phoenix  Opera-house  ; the  new  hall  of  the 
Ascension  Branch  Sugar  Planters’  Association  of  Louisiana,  together 
with  numerous  attractive  private  residences  and  grounds,  combine 
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with  well  kept  streets,  most  of  which  are  lined  with  shade  trees,  to 
make  the  place  one  of  Louisiana’s  most  attractive  towns. 

The  census  of  1880  fixed  the  population  of  Donaldsonville  at 
2G00  souls,  but  it  is  now  reckoned  something  in  excess  of  3000. 

Besides  the  two  public  acadamies  already  referred  to  at  some 
length  in  this  article,  there  are  several  other  excellent  and  well 
patronized  educational  institutions  in  the  town.  Prominent  among 
these  are  St.  Vincent’s  Institute,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity, wherein  gills  and  young  ladies  are  instructed  in  all  the  branches 
of  an  ordinary  education  ; St.  Joseph’s  Academy  for  boys,  conducted 
by  the  Christian  Brothers ; St.  Augustin  Parochial  School  for  col- 
ored children  of  both  sexes,  conducted  by  colored  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity, and  several  private  schools,  affording  altogether  the  most  ample 
facilities  for  the  instruction  of  the  rising  generation. 

A majority  of  the  white  people  of  the  town  and  parish  are 
Catholics  in  religion,  and  this  sect  owns  by  far  the  largest  church 
in  Donaldsonville.  The  Episcopalians  and  Methodists  have  small, 
but  very  neat  churches  and  devoted  congregations.  The  Hebrews 
form  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  population,  and  have  a 
synagogue  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  The  colored  people  are 
mostly  Baptists  and  Methodists,  and  both  of  these  sects  own  spa- 
cious houses  of  worship.  The  Catholic  faith  has  many  adherents 
among  the  colored  population,  particularly  those  of  the  class  known 
as  Creole  Negroes.  There  are  three  large  burying  grounds  in  the 
suburbs,  designated  respectively  the  Catholic,  Protestant  and  He- 
brew cemeteries. 

The  municipal  government  is  directed  by  a Common  Council, 
composed  of  a Mayor  and  six  Aldermen — two  from  each  ward — 
elected  annually  on  the  first  Saturday  of  May  by  the  qualified  vo- 
ters of  the  corporation.  There  are  besides  a Secretary,  Assessor, 
Collector,  Treasurer  and  Constable,  also  elected  in  the  same  man- 
ner, an  Assistant  Constable,  a Scavenger  and  a Lamplighter  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor.  The  town  has  been  for  several  years  past 
extremely  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  municipal  officers.  A few 
years  ago  Donaldsonville  had  an  outstanding  debt  of  more  than 
$3000  and  for  a time  the  current  expenses  exceeded  the  revenues. 
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Reformatory  measures  were  instituted,  however,  the  salaries  of  offi- 
cers reduced,  unnecessary  expenses  curtailed,  and  as  a result  of  this 
policy  the  old  debt  has  been  wiped  out  and  the  town  government  is 
now  conducted  on  a strictly  cash  basis.  There  are  few  towns  in  the 
State  which  enjoy  such  a liberal  income  of  public  revenues  as  Don- 
aldsonville,  in  proportion  to  population  and  area.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  13,  1887,  aggregated  $7968.73£,  and 
the  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  $7404.13^,  the  lat- 
ter amount  including  $684.85  for  police  service,  $268.85  for  salaries 
of  all  other  municipal  officers,  $500  contributed  to  the  public  school 
fund,  $140  for  printing  and  advertising,  $2045.41  for  repairing  and 
renewing  the  steamboat  wharf,  $531.62  for  ditching,  and  $648.78 
for  other  public  works,  such  as  repairing  streets,  bridges,  etc. 
Besides  paying  all  current  expenses  for  that  year  $1561.03^  of  old 
warrants  were  redeemed,  leaving  a balance  of  $627.20  of  the  latter- 
outstanding,  which  have  all  been  taken  up  within  the  past  year. 
On  July  3,  1888,  a balance  of  $702.80  remained  in  the  municipal 
treasury,  although  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  $3251.64,  balance  of  cost  of  renewing  the  wharf, 
was  paid,  a large  number  of  shade  trees  set  out,  a system  of  light- 
ing the  streets  by  night  inaugurated,  and  other  works  of  public 
improvement  provided  for.  The  market-house  has  been  remodeled 
in  a most  attractive  and  substantial  manner,  constant  additions  are 
being  made  to  the  number  of  street  lamps,  and  the  Council  is 
about  to  take  steps  towards  furnishing  all  the  principal  streets  with 
brick  sidewalks.  The  rate  of  municipal  taxation  is  six  mills  on  the 
dollar  of  assessed  valuation.  The  wharf  lease,  is  yielding  a revenue 
of  $3755  for  the  current  year,  and  the  market  lease  $1130.  These 
leases  are  adjudicated  annually,  to  the  highest  bidders,  at  public 
auction.  The  Mayor  serves  without  salary  and  the  Aldermen  re- 
ceive only  $2  per  annum  each. 

The  numerous  stores  and  mercantile  establishments  of  the 
town  transact  a large  volume  of  business,  and  the  ruling  prices  of 
merchandise,  produce  and  supplies  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  the  New  Oileans  and  other  metropolitan  markets.  Several  of 
the  leading  establishments  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  much 


larger  and  more  pretentious  towns,  both  as  to  the  size  and  range  of 
stocks  handled  and  business  methods  pursued.  All  the  various 
trades  and  avocations,  such  as  coach  and  wagon  makers,  shoe- 
makers, tinners,  blacksmiths,  tailors,  mattress-makers,  bakers,  butch- 
ers, etc.,  are  liberally  represented.  An  ice  factory  with  a capacity 
of  live  tons  per  day  is  kept  in  operation  eight  months  of  the  year, 
and  in  addition  to  supplying  large  quantities  of  ice  to  the  people  of 
the  town  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  energetic  proprietor  runs 
a little  steamer  up  and  down  the  river  and  Bayou  Lafourche  to  de- 
liver his  product  to  customers  residing  along  those  streams  be- 
tween Bayou  Goula,  College  Point,  Napoleonville  and  Donaldson- 
ville. 

Within  the  town  and  its  suburbs  there  are  four  sawmills,  sup- 
j lied  with  improved  machinery,  which  annually  turn  out  large 
quantities  of  rough  and  dressed  lumber.  Two  of  the  mills  are  pro- 
vided with  planing,  edging  and  moulding  machines  of  latest  and 
best  patterns. 

Three  extensive  brickyards  supply  the  best  quality  of  bricks 
for  building  purposes,  and  their  aggregate  output  is  very  large. 

The  Donaldson ville  Chief,  a neatly  printed  and  al>ly  edited  weekly 
newspaper,  established  in  1871,  and  noted  for  the  large  amount  of 
space  which  it  devotes  to  the  discussion  of  local  interests  and  hap- 
penings, is  one  of  the  prominent  institutions  of  the  town. 

Steamboats  of  all  classes  and  sizes  touch  at  Donaldsonville  day 
and  night  all  the  year  round,  discharging  and  receiving  large  quan- 
tities of  freight  and  numbers  of  passengers.  During  the  low  water 
season,  when  Bayou  Lafourche  is  unnavigable  for  steamboats, 
freight  is  transported  up  and  down  that  stream  by  a fleet  of  flat- 
boats  making  their  headquarters  at  Donaldsonville. 

The  line  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railroad  extends  along  the 
southern  limit  of  the  corporation;  two  passenger  trains  pass  the 
town  daily  and  freight  trains  run  every  night,  affording  speedy  and 
regular  communication  with  all  points  along  that  road.  Daily 
mails  are  received  and  dispatched  over  this  line  mid  by  stage  and 
horseback  routes  between  Napoleonville,  New  River  postoffice  and 
Donaldsonville.  The  Mississippi  Valley  railway  touches  the  river 
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at  Burnside  Station,  five  miles  below  the  town,  and  a stage  line  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  makes  daily  connections  with  the  pas- 
senger trains  of  that  road. 

Ample  facilities  are  afforded  for  communication  by  telegraph 
and  telephone  with  surrounding  points  in  all  directions,  far  and 
near. 

A staunch  and  commodious  steam  ferryboat  capable  of  trans- 
porting the  largest  vehicles  and  one  hundred  or  more  passengers  at 
one  time,  makes  hourly  trips  across  the  Mississippi  between  Don- 
aldsonville  and  Darrowville,  from  sunrise  until  nightfall. 

The  trains  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railway  cross  Bayou  La- 
fourche at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  town  on  a massive 
drawbridge.  Another  drawbridge,  constructed  entirely  of  iron, 
spans  the  Lafourche  at  the  head  of  Nicholl's  Avenue,  a central 
thoroughfare,  and  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  pedestrians,  vehicles,  etc. 
The  latter  structure  was  erected  in  1883,  at  a cost  of  nearly  $11,- 
000,  by  a stock  company  comprising  some  of  Ascension’s  most  en- 
terprising and  progressive  citizens.  This  company  will  enjoy  the 
revenues  of  the  bridge  for  a term  of  sixteen  years,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  the  ownership  will  revert  to  the  parish  of  As- 
cension and  town  of  Donaldsonville,  share  and  share  alike. 

Donaldsonville  has  four  fire  companies,  one  military  company, 
lodges  of  all  the  leading  secret  orders  and  beneficiary  associations, 
and  several  societies  for  the  relief  of  suffering  and  v,rant  among 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  community. 

Conspicuous  among  its  organizations  is  the  Ascension  Branch 
of  the  Sugar  Planters’  Association  of  Louisiana,  inaugurated  on  the 
7th  of  May,  1881,  and  composed  of  the  leading  planters,  merchants, 
and  citizens  of  the  parish  and  town.  The  purposes  of  this  Asso- 
ciation are  not  only  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  sugar  industry, 
but  to  consider  and  in  every  feasible  way  contribute  to  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  every  material  and  social  interest  of  the  com- 
munity. Its  members  are  divided  into  two  classes,  “regular  mem- 
bers,” who  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  $25  and  annual  dues  not  exceed- 
ing $21,  and  “associate  members,”  who  pay  no  initiation  fee,  but 
annual  dues  not  exceeeding  $12  each.  The  latter  are  entitled  to 


all  tlie  privileges  of  the  association  excepting  the  right  to  vote. 
The  officers  are:  Gen.  Joseph  L.  Brent,  President ; R.  T.  Hanson, 
First  Vice  President  : Henry  McCall,  Second  Vice  President  ; 
Bernard  Lernann,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  ; who,  together  with  R. 
N.  Sims,  E.  N.  Pugh,  Fred.  Duffel,  J.  P.  Ivock,  James  Teller,  Wm. 
Porcher  Miles  and  Richard  McCall,  constitute  the  executive  commit- 
tee who  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  gentlemen  whose 
very  names  attest  the  high  character  of  the  body.  Among  the  mat- 
ters of  public  interest  to  which  this  organization  lias  given  its  atten- 
tion is  the  important  subject  of  immigration.  To  the  end  that  tlie 
resources  and  advantages  which  this  parish  affords  to  immigrants 
may  be  made  known  throughout  the  country,  the  Association  has 
appointed  an  immigration  committee  composed  of  the  following 
members  : R.  T.  Hanson,  Henry  McCall,  Jos.  Gonzales,  R.  N.  Sims 
and  O.  A.  Bullion,  who  are  devoting  their  best  energies  to  the 
proper  accomplishment  of  the  work  in  hand.  There  is  probably 
no  similar  organization  in  the  State  possessing  more  vitality,  whose 
past  efforts  have  been  more  beneficial  to  the  common  welfare  or 
whose  scope  of  future  endeavor  gives  promise  of  greater  benefit  to 
the  community  in  which  it  exists  than  the  Ascension  Branch  of  the 
Sugar  Planters’  Association  of  Louisiana. 

Although  Donaldsonville  is  the  only  incorporated  town  in  As- 
cension parish,  there  are  several  populous  villages  and  settlements 
along  the  Mississippi,  besides  those  already  mentioned  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  New  River  section.  The  largest  of  these  villages 
are  Port  Barrow  and  Darrowville;  the  others  are  Smoke  Bend,  La- 
croix Settlement,  Lemannville,  Marchand  and  Crevasse  Settlements 
and,  finally,  Lumville,  on  Bayou  Lafourche.  In  all  these  places 
churches,  school-houses  and  stores  are  to  be  found,  and  the  people, 
as  elsewhere  throughout  the  parish,  are  neighborly,  law-abiding  and 
hospitable. 


CONCLUSION. 


Investigation  and  inquiry  are  invited  in  order  that  the  accuracy 
oi  the  statements  set  forth  in  this  article  may  be  fully  vindicated 
Communications  pertinent  to  this  end  maybe  addressed  to  any  of 
e officers  or  citizens  mentioned  herein,  and  will  meet  with  prompt 
consideration  and  reply.  AH  possible  co-operation  will  be  extended 
to  those  who  desire  to  visit  the  parish  and  personally  inspect  the 
inducements  and  advantages  offered  to  settlers. 


To  all  honest  and  industrious  immigrants,  no  matter  whence 
they  come,  Ascension  will  extend  a hearty  welcome,  assuring  them 
entn-e  freedom  of  opinion  and  action  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights, 


privileges  and  beliefs 


within  the  laws.  A glorious  climate,  soil 


oi  unsurpassed  ferl.il  m and  the  cordial  greetings  of  a warm 
hearted  and  whole-souled  people  await  the  home-seekers  whom  a 
kindly  late  may  lead  within  the  borders  of  the  parish  of  Ascension. 
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SUGAR  PLANTERS’  ASSOCIATION 


OF  LOUISIANA- 


President,  Gen.  JOS.  L.  BRENT, New  River  P.  0.,  La. 

First  Yice  President,  R.  T.  HANSON, Donaldsonville,  La. 

Second  Vice  President,  HENRY  McCALL, ....  McCall  P.  O.,  La. 
Secretary  and  Treas.,  BERNARD  LEMANN,  Donaldsonville,  La. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE : 


R.  N.  SIMS, 

E.  N.  PUGH, 

FREDERICK  DUFFEL, . . 

J.  P.  KOCK, 

JAMES  TELLER 

WM.  PORCHER  MILES, 
RICHARD  McCALL, 


. Donaldsonville,  La. 
. Donaldsonville,  La. 
.Donaldsonville,  La. 
.Donaldsonville,  La. 
. Donaldsonville,  La. 
Burnside  P.  O.,  La. 
. . McCall  P.  O.,  La. 


POLICE  JURY, 

Parish  of  Ascension. 


OFFICERS: 

President,  HENRY  McCALL, , McCall  P.  O.,  La. 

Clerk  and  Parish  Treas.,  R.  P.  LANDRY, ....  Donaldsonville,  La. 

MEMBERS : 

t 

First  Ward,  HENRY  McCALL McCall  P.  O.,  La. 
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Second  AA'ard,  AI  AT  HI  AS  RODRIGUEZ, Donaldsonville,  La. 

Third  AAtard,  FREDERICK  DUFFEL, Donaldson  villa,  La. 

Fourth  Ward,  J.  C.  BRAUD, Donaldsonville,  La. 

Fifth  Ward,  HENRY  C.  BRAUD Burnside  P.  O.,  La. 

Sixth  Ward,  H.  D.  PERCY, Xevr  River  P.  O..  La. 

Seventh  AYard,  II.  R.  DOYAL Lane  P.  O..  La. 

Eighth  Ward,  LEON  PICARD. Datehto  .vn  P.  0.,  La. 


FINANCE  COAX  .MITT  EE  : 

HENRY  AIcCALL Ex-officio  Chairman; 


FREDERICK  DUFFEL,  HENRY  C.  BRAUD. 


SCHOOL  BOARD, 


Parish  of  Ascension. 


OFFICERS : 

President.  Dr.  AAA  AI.  AIcGALLIARD, Donaldsonville,  La. 

Secretary  and  Parish  Supt..  PAUL  LECHE, . .Donallsonville,  La. 
Treasurer,  Ex-officio,  R.  P.  LANDRY' Donaldson ville,  La. 


AIEAIBERS : 

Dr.  AY.  AI.  AIcGALLIARD 

R.  O.  LANDRY 

AI.  AIOXTECIXO, 

RODOLPH  BRAUD 

Dr.  X.  C.  STEA'EXS, 

LEON  XEAYAIAN 

A.  AI.  GUEDRY, 

J.  T.  KING 


.Donaldson ville,  La. 
. . .McCall  P.  0..  La. 
. Donaldsonville,  La, 
.Donaldsonville,  La. 
. . D arrow  P.  O,  La. 
. . . D arrow  P.  O..  La. 
St.  Ainant  P.  O..  La. 
. . . Galvez  P.  O,  La. 
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COMMON  COUNCIL, 

Town  of  Donaldsonville. 

Mayor, E.  N.  PEGH. 

Secretary, FRANCIS  VICKNAIR, 


ALDERMEN: 

First  Ward, D.  YARIANI,  L.  E.  BENTLEY. 

Second  Ward, D.  GENTIL,  S.  GOETTE,  Jr. 

Third  Ward, FREDERICK  LANDRY,  JOS.  BRADFORD. 


31. 


Erratum. — On  page  4 an  error  is  made  in  stating  tlie  totaj  out- 
put of  refined  sugars  from  the  mammoth  Evan  Hall  sugar-house 
of  Messrs.  McCall  Bros.  Instead  of  3.800,000  Tbs.,  the  amount 
should  have  been  given  as  4,200,000  lbs.,  being  the  product  of  the 
combined  cane  crons  of  tlie  adjoining'  Evan  Hall  and  McManoi 
plantations. 


“IN  WHAT  PABT  OF 

This  Country  or  in  the  World 

Is  There  Such  an  Opening  for 

Thrifty,  Industrious  Farmers  ? ” 


